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The humanities are not emphasized in two-yfear 
colleges, although junior/community colleges enroll oyer- 30% of "all 
students in post-secondary education. The Center for the Study ,of 
-Community Colleges is. engaged in a nulti- phased research project 
designed' to provide information for the National Endowment foB the 
Hojnaiiities, whith wishes to strengthen the humanities in two-year 
colleges. Two project phases, including a .litera-ture review an^ a 
national surve-y of humanities iaculty, have been completed. ,The 
survey yielded a great deal .of information about -humanities faculty. 
About- one-fourth had been students in two-year colleges. Fourteen 
percent now* hold the PHC-D. or the Ed.D. ,The male/fefmale ratio is. 2:1 
with affirmative actioji slowly taking hold. This group- has broken 
almosj; completely with the secondary sdhools. It is believed that 
humanities faculty are becoming very insular while being relatively, 
well ^satisfied- With their present job situations. Be^omaendations for 
strengthening the humanities, in "two-year colleges have developed as a 
•result of seminars held to discuss the survey data. These include: ' v 
in-service training of facn^iy, dissemination of inSoraation through 
Numerous media, advisory task.- f of ces, .and "conferences.* Educators do 
n'ot ,ye-t realize the dir^ si,tuation of the humanities but must takfe 
action tq insure the humanities* survival witliout repeating past 
mistakes. (JDS) ' 
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Oe^AtTM(^NTOPM€AtTM, 
EDUCATION ft WELFARE 
NATlONAt INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

THIS DOCUMENT MAS OeEN RePRO. 
DUCED EXACTLY AS RECEIVED F'RDM 
THE PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGIN- 
'ATiNO IT POINTS OF VI EW OR OPI IONS 
STATED DO NOT N ECES^AR IL V' R E PRE- 
%Cuy OFFICIAL NATIONAL INSTlTUTEOF 
EDUCATION POSaipN OR P'OLICV 



- t Arthur M, Cph6n, UX.l,'A. 

The National Endowment ^for the Humanities U theJonly federal agency 
dedicated exclusively to, pr^oting and supporting the humanities in At^ierfcah 
life. It does^ supe^ job and', considering its limited budget,, lias in^laencVl 
far beyond its-ii)eans..^Jtys not-my place to recount 'th^Ehdowment ' s' achievi- 
mentsj suffice to say .tjiat millions of -people have "been touched directly by 
its public programs, thoujsa*ids by its research grant's, -fellowships , and edu- 
cation d^visions/'and other millions, indirectly through, the efforts of those 
who have been educated'and encouraged ^o act under its auspices 
.' We are here because,' of the .Endowment.' s ijiterest in 'the humanities. in 
highereducation. Many of you have been direct recipiehts of its awards and 
others, have been affected^ its work i'n.your own and ne^ighbo'ring institutions. 
. I re^iresent the Center for the Study qf Community Colleges, a research organi- 
z^tion d^tiicated tp doing just what its name implies. -We assess community 

college programs, analyzing their 6irecttonls and" mal<ing -recommendations for 

- ■ V ' ■" " , 

further involvement's, - We' study^ tl>te literature in the field, conduct surveys,' 

and assist policy^ makers in planning the ^'uture of these instituti"pns. 

Two-year colleges currently. eYirol 1 more than -thirty, per all students' 

in post-secondary education in Americ4\a figure that has increased markedly 

in recent years as the growth rate.qf these institutions h'as^ pregressed at a 

pace greater than that of the' senior colleges and universities. Nevertheless, 

except 'in a fgw small independently controlled institutions, the humanities 



are not widely emphasized in, twd'-yeaf colleges. Curricu Turn* trends in ' ' 

- ' , . < • • > 

recent years seem to. have- gon'e ^in o'ther directions., Those-of us on the 
*side. of the humanities deplor^'tbis arid each has his qwn explanati(ii^,for " 
'it. Wfjatever 'the reason, try^^tfees, administrators facul ty members^ and 
state-level planners see' a /lithora of roles, for the colleges.'' The.perpetu- . 
action ^ diffusion o1^ the^humanities typically occupies a priority status 
far below that^of career ^flucation., remedial studies, adult basic education, 
and programs of ^e^dtaife 'ulili/ty. The'se; perceptions influence legislat-fon, • 
l&olicy d&l£'isiohs, coU^^e planhing ancj budgeting and^- nbt least, ■'the patterns 
jof Curriculum and steiffirig. ' _ * . ' ■ ^ 

■.The "National Endowment fbjT the Humanities is Concerned 'with streWthening" 
the humanities. in two-year Colleges. ' It needs information abbut the st^us'of 
these pr^ogrsms: * who^^teach^s them^^who ^studies in them, what the tr«erida^. T-^ 
really are.. In order to deve-lop' this i'nforn^tion, the Eq^owmenl called on 
the Center for the Study /of Comnunity Col leges'' to engage in ^* muHi -phased 
research project. The f/irst phase, b.egun- in 1974, yielded reviews^of-the li£er- 
ature pertinent to humajitties faculty, curriculum and instruction, and students 
The secpiid phase incluc^fed a nationwide survey of full- and part-time faculty 
members in w>iich a presise sample.of, instructors in 156'colleges was drawn ^ • 
an(^ an: eleven-page questibnnafre distributed and Vetrf eyed from 84% of^hose ' 
surveyed/. This procedure yielded*authentic data pertaining to'people teach- / 
ing histiory, literature, foreign languages, and sixteen other disciplines 
under the humanities .rubric' Th,e next phase will bfe a study of curricMlum 'and 



3 



•iristructiQii, while a la^er 'phase wi.}l deal with students '' a1:t1tudes towaVd the 

, ■ -I 

hi/man i ties. \ . . - ^ , 

My report today is based on what have learned about the faculty teaching 

^the humanities iri community colleges, The*reyiews of the literature that we 

-developed in the first phase of the study ar^'ava4Ub 1 e^oj^otj^oi^^ from 

th.e Center. Here I will report oli ^he new datT.thaX we generated in our. national 

survey and discuss what F believe to be the implications of these data for the 

humanities /the faculty, and -the community collegejs^emselves./ ' 

The faculty survey .was designed to yield, a great deal of 'information about 
' ' ■ , • ' 1 ' . • 

the people teaching' the humanities (which we defined as courses in- any of ? 

■• • ' : . ' ' ! 

■19 disciplines). We wanted .to know how they relate' tC' other instructors in their 
f i eld, to" their students, and to their professional opganizatiOns. We wanted to 
know their awn 'degrees of sati sfaction and ^cTesiVes for. 'professional development. 
We wanted to know what they thought about the, humanljities , who their reference 
groups are, how they spend t^eir time.^ In short, w^ wanted to. develop i com- • 
preh^hsive Picture of thftsj acuity.. ' 

We found that about one^^fourth of th'e^faculty had * themselves been tstudents 
It) community or ^-junigr x:ol leges but only 15^ had received the associa^ degree* 
Almost all faculty hold' the bachelor' s'and 90% a master's. Dur findings on 
doctoral degre^,. holders &re of particular interest. Trad.itionally two-year, cone( 
.faculty members haVe acquired, a doctorate after some ye^rs on the job— that is, 
they 'do no=f ent€r ths. in stt'tuti on 'holding that degree but earn it at a later . 
time'. Mis was confirmed >Tr> 'our stucj/ because over pne-thi.rd of the people with 
doetprc^|es are age^ 51 or older .whereas- fewer *than. one-fourth' of the ,total sample 
arej'.ii thjs olden age .group* 'in addition, lj9%.of the people teaching humanities 
hqtd theiic -'highest degree in Education, thus suggesting that the person with ei\ 



master's in a teaching discipline picks up a doctorate in Education whl^f 'lge 
is employed as an instructor. 

A much higher percentage of instructors have the doctorate today than 

•even five years ago.- -We found 14% of the faculty with the Ph.D., Ed.D., or ^ 
Other doctoral degree as'compared to 8 to 10^ in studies done in the late 1960is. 
The- apparea^ reason is that the grovlth in faculty has slowed do\vn considerably^. 
Heretofore, faculty members who attained doctorates" while they were on the job, 
were balanced by the influx of new people without higher degrees, thus maintain- 
ing a constant ratio. Now that the percentage of new full-timers employed 
annually has dropped off considerably, the tendency of working faculty to obtain 
the advanced degree has moved the percentage of|doctorate. holders higher. 

Further, 24% of our sample .say they are working on a doctorate now. * If only 

'one-fou|yj of these instructors get the degree by 1980, the ratio of doctorates 
will- increase to 20% of the full-ttme faculty. Add to that/the likelihood that 

a greater number of new full-time staff members will hc(ve doctorates and a ^% 

' I 

total figure by 1980 is not unrealistic. In short, we are forecasting a rap^d 
upturn In the percentage of full-time academic faculty rr^mbers with doctoral. v' 
degrees. . • 

. . Affirmative action seems to be taking h6ld only slowly. We, found a" ratio 
of two to one males over females, rather a constant with the r^tio reported in 
earlier studies.- There, are very few ethnic minorities teaching humanities; 2.6% 
Blacks, 1.9% Chi(^nos, less than 1% Asian-Americans.! In new c^eges— opened in 
the past five years-^^^Jjigher' percentage of the "faculty is female and/or ^ypun^er 
than in ol-der institution!? but ethnic minorities are not represented there to ^ 
any greater degree. • ' • , ' .* f 

Taken as. a whple, ther faculty, are strongly against preferential hiring f^V 



women and/or minor^ity group members at their own college (61^ against 24% 
for). Support for strict enforcement of affirmative action policies" tends to come 
from the part-timers with no outside employment, from the women and ethnic minori- 
ties, and especially from the younger instructors. .The opponents are older vyhite. 
•'males, either VuU-time instructors or part-timers with regular employment el se-*^ 
where. Because the older white males are highly represented among administrators 
and division and department chairpekrsons-the power structure in tReSjoIleges- 
wedo not expect affirmative action to»have much effect on the sex and ethnic' 
composition of the colleges any time soon. And, incidentally, my 'saying this 
vto.a group of administrators earlier this year brought shrieks of denial.' Each 
president adamantly pointed out how he was rigorousl_y pursuing the 'problem of 
ethnic and sex discrimination in employment at his own institution. Single colleges 
ijiay beiexceptionaV.but I must stand by our data; nationwide there a re' not repre- 
sentative numbers of women and minority group members among the teachiTig faculty, 
even among the part-timers who are employed, on an hourly basis. 

We. particularly wanted, to gef'information- about the differences between full- 
time and part-time humanities faculty members in the colleges surveyed. We found 
part-timers to be highly represented in religious studies/foreign languages,, and 
art. This is probably because local ministers frequently teach religious studies; 
teachers from the local high schools ofteg teach English as a Second Language ;• and 
artists who work at other pursuits may teach art history. One third of the- 
part-timers have no employment other than their work at the coliege. The older • 
ones, are probably retired people teaching one or two Courses. Many of the 
younger ones, are trying io get into full-time teaching at the same time that ^ 
they complete their graduate,studies at a nearby universi'ty. Nearly half th6 



part-timers are age 35 or younger. 
• * '' 

^ . * Part-timers tend^o be less experienced than fCill-timers. ^ They read' 

fswer-scholarly or professional journals, are less likely to be members'of 

pT'ofessional associations, are less concerned with research, curriculum and 

instruction, and with the humanities, and are more likely to hold the univer- " 

sity *§;«e/erence grpup. However,- they are much like the full-timers in ter^s 

of their concern for'"'^t&Tl€Jits^eveTs of satisfaction J and the types of train- 

. ing- they*prefer. Coileges in the^oyth tend to be heavily weighted toward 

full-time faculty members. Tha large Western institutions are heaviest in - 

part-timers. . , , i 

i 

We were 'interested in determining who t^ie tworyear -college faculty see as^ 
* their role models b^ecause onfe's dominant reference group affeots heris pro-: ^ 
fessional orierTtationT\We asked the respondents to rate eight de^qnated 
reference groups as sourc^s^f advice on teac^tji^ng and also asked quesHqns re- 
. garding the types. of posi^ionsHhat wouldx^ppear attractive to them' in fiv^ 
years. We found "that " instrucbrs 'who Ibo^ to thg uriiVersity as their 
webreference group are chiefly those who have hot been teaching, very long irv the 
two-year college. They think that people with doctoral degrees are more capabje^ 
or knowledgeable, and they have a stronger orientation toward their academxcf^ 
discipline. , * \ \. ^ ^ 

The instructors^attitudes toward high schools are of note We; as a , - 
group the faculty have'br^en almoSt completely 'With the lowefV^ schools. A.1- ' 
th.ough haFf the faculty in our sample have had secondary scfjool experience, people 
in this group tend to be older and are not being replaced as rapidly ^s they once ' 
were. More to the point, few of the faculty want anything to do with the secondary 
school?, seeing teachers there as poor sou'r^es^ftf advice on teaching, not attempting 



'to articulate curriaj^unT^ , - * ' ^ ' , 

When asked how they would spend 4iheir v/orking days. if theXhad free choice 
in the matter, ovfer 50% of the respondents^'ndicate'd they would give more time 
to their gT»aduate^< education, and to research or professional writing. Student 
irrteraction outside class, p/rsonal affairs, and. planning in^ruction were 
•favored by nearly half. Ovlpf%»»-third reported they would spend less time 
than they now do in administrative affairs. ' , • ' , 

'y^lmost all (86%) said that within the next five years they would like to 
take steps toward professional development. . In order of popularity, these steps 
were to get a Ph.D'. or Ed.D., eWoll fn courses'in a uifiversity, enroll in 
in-service courses at their gollege, get' a master's degree, 'and get a Doctor 
of Ants degree. If they had a free = summer, travel irrg and taking classes/reading/ 
studying seemed most appea]ing. • ' . - 

The number of hours^qulty, spend in the classro6m seems to be dropping. 
National Education Association studies done ,in -1974 and 1971 showed a>ean ce^teri 
d'n 17 hour?. As'of Spring' 1975' the humanities faculty^ar least', 'seem to be spend- 
ing. somewhat less., time than tbat\irv classroom iwtruetidn. Almost one-third of 
the respondents' reported 13 to' 15 hours of classroom teaching, while 17% indiW 
cated 10 to. 12 hours; and .13%, IB to 16 hours-. " . - t, • 
' , ^ Several other questions" about faculty work pattar;ns are of note: 76% - ' 
indicated that in the past three years they had attended an off-campus confer- 
ence or symposium related to teaching; 73%.used a syllabus for teaching' their 
courses; and 93% said they had revised their syllabus and/or teaching objectives • 
iK the past^hree y,earsr On. th'6 other hand, only a few had done a student 
teaching assignment in a two-year college or authored or co-authored a published 



bXl*. Eight plir'cent Had > received a stipend, or arant from a private founda-. 
tion (e.g., Ford pr Danforth) , 'althougl^.over 16% had rece'iVed.such a\sistancffe' 
friom their college and 1-65^ .from a ..s'ta-te pr /ederal agency, such as the Natjdnal 
• Endwl)ment for the Humanities. , ' ^ ' . , • . • • . 

. Are the faculty satisfied? We askecf que?tiqn^such as whfethe/ if they* 
had a' chance tp retrace. their steps, they would choose aiyacademic life and 
we asked about conditions at their own institutions--aut056my, job ^seturfty, 

freedom to choose materials, etc.v We. fouad that satisfaction is not related 

•■ . . . V \ • • .. 

to the number of hours taught weekly. Nor is it related to full-time or part- 
time status. In fact, it seems.,generally unrelated- to institutional conditions 

moce a personality trait that transcends the working environment. Per*h.aps'this 

' ' . ■' ''" I . ■■ ' ■ 

is not a surprise-happy peofile' ar^e'ha'ppy people--blit it does weaken the ^rgiT- 

ment that facQlty member s"w^u Id. be more satisfied if they taught fewer hours 

or^Tiad better working cqnditiojis. Members vof the satisfied -group trend to be 

older, a finding^that ts confirmed by studies Of satisfaction in other fields. 

Jhe less satisfied, are- young people, working on do^^:64:;ates, whp would pfefe^ 

teiching at a four-year instttution- 

' Data are one thins, interpretations another, fjufch of our nfewinformatlon 

leads us to beJieve that'faculty members .in community colleges ard^beQomlng 

exceedingly insular. They see their own -col leagues arid studehts Ss the best^^ 

sources of advice on teaching. "They are interested^in cuf-riculum' and instructi 

in working on their courses, jfnd on their teaching almost to the exclusion of 

''J ' ^ • •■ ■ - - • 

other professional pursuits. Wh^n ^iven ^ choice among eighf^jossible caf-eer 

' . \ ■ : . . 

I'infes^ they chose, "Doijig what I'm. doifig now" -as most attractive. They are rela 
tivply well -satisfied teachers wi.th a frame* of reference a>fnost exclusively 



* „ • ' 
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.Perhaps this is laojdable but it c&n be interpreted another way/ Dis- < " 
eiplinafy affiliation is weab among two-year college faculty. Many instructprs, 
teach in two or more fields, understandable becausevfew colleges^li^ve^^girre^J-.^ 



ments large enough to support a full-time instructo 



:tor in c 



ultural anthropology "< 



, art history, musfc appreciation, or cultural* gepgradhy; hence the teacher's 
schedule is filled out with other courses! And thejlacR of oriefita^ion toward 
^research--re11ifqrcei^ by the lack .of reward^for doin^/Jt and the teach-ing load — 
weaken disciplinary ties. The faculty's localism^ llack of affiliation with * r 
' h^tional professional groups, and failure to read or write in the professional 



literature', maker it difficult for them to maintain 



curpency*in their fielfl. What 



» > 
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vSlill happen to the humanities as these tendencies become more marked? 

Yoa may be inte>ested ' jr^ the^ reactions of ptRejs toS^jiom the^e^findings * 

* - ■* • , * , * i% 

have been presented,^ We invited college administriktors and dl^nsipn chair'persons, 

state-agepcy off icials and.professiona4.'asstScjatioi representatiyeKto seminars in 

the West? Midwest, and East earlier ^this year to discuss impl i cations m\t he data. 

I hav^ already fftemrfongd the^Br^ defensi\nsnes>^Aitven Jthey heard the figures , on 

women and minority. groupJ representation^ The gr^bijps had sotne^ poVi^^ve recommend 

as well : , , • • * i i ' / ^-z . 

Because interdisciplinary courses were menjtiqned repeatedly * ^ 

by t|ie faculty as useful for^break-ing the pattern of traditional 

teaching in the humanities, the seminar /participants feYt that 

faculty members .who are involved in first-level screening of \ 

job applicants should be encoupgipd to recommend candidates 

oriented toward int"6rdiscipl inary teaching, l^t the-pr-esid^nt 

never see the names of those who might be more suitable than • 
. - - ■< *•,' • , ^ • 

traditional tnstructors. For the san\e reason they felt the*/ 

^ credentlalltng structure shpujd be.^ reviewed— does it penalize"" 

ctors with an i»nterdisctpl inary bent? - * 

• io ■ . ' /V . 



The relationshfp between the university as a participant 
in pre-^ervice or in-service training of two-yeai^ college 
faculty members came under attack, MStny of the participants 
felt that the universities' were not serving the. community 
^colleges well. unless they offered caunses in late afternoons 
ad on weekends sc^ that full-time instructors could attend. ' 
Thdvseminar participants readily agreed that employment of ^ ' 
new sWf would., be sevej^ly restricted ^'n coming years and 
that anyXj^nvblvemer^bvby the univers>ty would have to center 



• on i^^service education Further /^lA^i.^^ emphatic in thei 

views that university offerings shoujd not be.along tradi- 

.tional academ'ic disciplinary fineSr 

< ' ' 
Participants suggested .that two-year colleges <iot reward grad- 

,uate units taken indisciriminately, but th*at facMl;:ty in-service 

.development be furthered as a campus-based set of px;qgrfims man- 

aged by a resident .cboydina-for. /Cnd they felt that tr^i^ng of 

part-timers was .'desperately in-ne"fed af §trengthening/ A^:.. 




. The matter of general policy cam$ in for a good deal of discussion in the 
seminars. The groUps fe]t that information aSput tfie humanities on local, , • 

• r ^ ^ " ' . * * ^ ^ * * ^ 

State, and^national levels should be disseminated .through conventions, pro- 
fessional association meetings, and/namerou% other channels. By vyay of continu 
ing ^ dialogue on %he h.umanities, the Wes-t.ern seminar necolnrnemded tHat the Chan 
celior's Office and the/cal ifornia Board of Governors corlsider dfevelopii^ an 
advisory coinoittee or a. task force as a communications link on jiumanities ^e-i 

. . ' • / 

tween the state and the Tocal leve].^ Other recommendations Were, for ftjrthe^> 
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communicatioa of the humanities through the California Coramtinity and Junior , 
College Association (CCJCA) Committee on Instruction, through th6 annual 
CCJCA convention, arid through drive-in conferences- spdnsored by that organi- 
/zation. A conference for faculty metf^and division and department chair, 
persons in' the humanities was .proposed. 

Although many .participants claimed that humanities education at their 
college was declining, some felt that it was very much" a part of the total 
curr-iculum. In the Eastern meeting.^ some administrators 'noted that at least 
one humanities eourse i^equired for any degree, including occupational and 
vocational programs, while others reportea that a core of humatiities.xourses 
Is required. Moreover, several participants stated that there has been an 
increa$.e iti integrated humanities courses which incorporate interdisciplinary 
.studies a'rfd employ team teaching. Nevertheless, there was a consensus among 
al'] the group^ that the colleges, on the whole, tend not .to be coninitted to \ 
education in -the humanities. Many of the participants- pointed out that , • 
humanities courses frequently are offered o'nly to fulfill untversit^-mandated 
•transfer requirements or degree reqairements imposed by accrediting- agencies. 
Ther'e- was general agreement -thai few sWents begfnning college are con- 
^trating on taking humanities courses. Instead^ for fea> of not finding - 
^loyment, they<are a'ttracteid to tRe care^r-orjented curriculums. >1a^Yy parti. 
ciMtv^felt, howeve>^, that humanities .education could be\integrated~ into Hhe 
technical>s^ses. The goal of humanities education, as one, expressed it, is 
"to train peop^s. nX^techniciansV'^-Suggestlons for "Appfied' Human it^Vs" coursed 
wene made and r^econWlat4^s were offered for establi^sfjing non-course related 
humanities acti vi tiX, •B^^ally, the groupt agreed that humanities edu- 
catvpn need not be conf ineX^ithi^^traditional def initionsNior implemented 



solely through traditio.nalJGtirTfculuoi arid, instruction channels. " V- 



My own interpretattons run similar jib those mentioned but go somewhat 

further. 1 am fascinate'd v/ith^the faculty attitudes thems&lves. The full- / 

time instructo^s .are concerned with their sti4,dents,.Wi-t'h their teaching, and . y 

with thfe humanities,, and many i^ndouhJtedTy tr/ to Foster humani tipst.j)rogramS- 
» ' ' «... 

on their campuses., But^the faculty sefem' 'dn aware of», s,e?y,eralvov.er&reh<in"g prob- 

lems that affect the. human>tiQs--:eraployment',patt^p^ 

. ■ • now more part-time faculty in the two-yeaKjcol leges of. AirferHta thar^^fii'fl -timers/" 

' • . ' . • ' >'*^,' ' • »' 

Although 20 percent of the fuUr*4in& f-aeul try ""'teach' human ifies, i constant" fiaur'e « 

oyer the^years, onl/ lO.T percent of'th| part-vtime^s dcf. The expansion^in iiew college 

programs, fTeoce'in faculty emDldyment, /is in dther are3§--business an^management, 

^ public affairs alid serVnoes^ home economics,, apprenticeships*^ computer and 

information ^cience. And/ these trends are accelerating.' 



^ As the full-time facul,||^ shrinks. Who will speak fo^ the, humanities?/ The 

partrtimers have no pbwer; tf^ey are glad to have work/. 'Few , administrators are 

willing to, become advocates for the hurfianities, pursuing in'stead tKose programs' 

<- ' • * ' ' 

that generate- the greltest^^FTT^.h tha greatest flow of dollars into the colleges. 
And the regular faulty themselves exh-ibit more concern for their own welfare 
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than for that. to which they. are ostensibly dedicated, their professional associ- 

f 

ations argue for higher wages and shorter hours. When thefr disciplinary associ- 
ations address the humanities, thfey consider arcane teaching techniques and 
disciplinary esoterica. When anyone trings enrollment trends to their attention, they 
respond by deploring the universities' reduction in course requirements and the community 
Colleges* pandering to student desires for courses of immediate and apparent utility. 

It is time for a shift in faculty thinking, a raising of^ sights,^ a, vision 
of something more than one's own students and classroom. Consider pxamples from , 

. 13 • 



, other fields. In 1960 the-yocational educators faced" a problem ^of diminu- , ; 
tion of etnphasis at a time, when the traditional academic disciplines weV-e 
^ being fostered vigorously. That did not stop them from pursuing their ob- 
jectives and now that they have in effect captured- the United States" Office. 

<■ ' 9 ^ , 

of Education along with most state education agenct^s, they still have not • ' 
stopped that pursuit.. They are organized at regional, state ,',a.hd' national • 
'leyels''into cornmittees, lobby groups, and task forces . Their uniform* ra*l lying 
cry is-, "People need to work.". They ignore the critics who say that for mosr . 

jobs, pebpl-e can learn best in. apprenticeships. Yhey ignore the'obvtous fact 

- ■ . y ' : - • ' 

that the stat^ of the. economy, not the condition of the schools, dictates the 
job market. Did two. million people forget how to worfc between 1972 and 1974? 
That man'y became unemployed. Did 500,-000 re-learn how to "work in the fall and- 
"winter of 1975? That many regained jobs. Similarly', the question of whether 

K ' ' ' " ■ ■ ^ ■• ' c 

we have the right to impose our vllOes on our students, perennially pondered 
by humaqiists, seehis not to concern the advocates of occupational ' education 4vho 
tpy incessantly to instill the teaching of^the work ethic in the public, schools. 

Similarly, the sloigan, "People need health". is vigorously promulgated by those 
who are concerned with medical practice. They Ignore the data showing that seat 
belts and a 55 mile-an-hour speed limit hava^jiore effect on longevity trends than 
all their^' pills, and only point to success in piscjjl iar. surgical techniques. Their 
'•critics question the development of drugs and forms of medication that create more 
problems than they solve. But that does not stop the advocates of a medical 
establishment that demands an ever higher proportion of funds to conduct its 
research and educational programs. And "Alli.ed Health" takes over increasingly 
large portions^of the two-year college curriculum. ^ . 

The humanities are in troubte. And the biggest problem they face is that 
educators do not realize their dire state. , Except for the Endowment the 
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humanities have rro national lobby .groups. They^ have pathetically few state' '. 

agencies to. speak for them to boards of governors and -legislatures. They have 

few effective local lobbyists' who insist on'their being included in cur- ' _J , 

riculums. Those who favor the humanities, should not'be ashamed of adopting the 

the slogan, ."People n^ed to live as humans." -They should not" be ashamed, of ' 

'imposing the. value of an appreciation .for the highest forms .^f.maVr's" expression. 

of self through his art, literature, arid music. The problem, with the humanities 
i. ' ' • ' '• » ' ' f . ' ' 

, fs that ffew peopLe realize how precarious they ar? now" in the face of the strides 
' ' ' ' ' • ' " ' - ' ' 

taken'by th6 occupational and medical educators'. Unless the humanities advance 'they 

will'-certafh.ly go backward ,in relation to those two areas. ' 

•The human.;! ties: ha ye -.been in retreat— dropped" completely in some coll-e^es. 

T>ili Gunn, of the Endowment's Education Division, expressed his astonishment at 

learning that the coirpunity colleges of Wisconsin ar^ devoid of .humanities 

courses.,. South' Caro'^ina, too, has organized an entire community college system 

oriented toward career education. During tlje condtjct of thp facwlty stjrvey, ' 

:many:colleges elsewhefe that were invited to participate responded with the comment. * 
f . - . ^ ■ > . 

that since nothing was happening in -the humanities at their own institutions, they • ' 

dianot care to take part. This-' diminution of the humanities may be appareT)1; but * ' 

only a 'study oV trends in curriculum dn'd instruction, the next project for tl"^ - 

Cent&r,-w;ll reveal -its magnitude. Undoubtedly the colleges' pursuit of manpower 

training in the second half pf the "twentieth century has been prempunced. And 

although for nfost colleges an emphasis on- manpower training may be a delusion 

as great as'thar-wMoh^w them clingning to the Classics in the middle'of the. 



nineteenth century, college leaders tend not to take the long view. They remain 
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' unaware <of the potgnttal tonsequertces of ttieir efforts. ' • ' 

' What Can the individual .instructor do?* At. least he can try t6 stay 

current 'in his discipl ihe-our. finding that 23 percent pf the full-time human- 

iti^s instructors read no scho.larly ;)r. professional journals is 'depTorabTe. 

. At least he can support his professional and disciplinary associations- 

fewer than halfj;he full -timers have attended an assticiation meeting in the 

_ past three years? 90 percent; of. them ^have never.' presen4;ed a paper ^fT 7 percent 

■ are not* even nominal members., He'^can demand* that his associations consider 

arcana less, issues of public poT'icy more. In brief, he can break out of his 

insularity, his reclusivity, bis concern onTy for -a diminishing group of 

students leaking. an ever smaller number of humanities courses. . 

'The instructor can do more. He can serve on program articulation com- 

mittees atld beseech his own college and the universities in his ar6a to re- - ' 
- J. ,*■ . 

institut^|nguage, history, or other humanities -pourse, requirements so 
•that stu^^s?* who intend tra'nsferring.are^ obliged to attend. This prac- ' • * 
tice is'laudable even as, it is' shortsighted'. The <]irection of . ' " 
c9minMnlty college expansion is not toward augmenting enrollment of baccalaureate- 
|ound students; it is towa'rd the short course of immediate interest or utility ^ 
for other* types of clients. Further, -tliie transfer student, may and frequ'ehtly , 
. -does circumvent the requtrements by leaving short of the Associate degree*. And ' 
..the universities are gTad to tak$ him anywSy. • ' - • .• . * . 

the instructor who t?eliej/esVin both -^he .humanities and {he value of his 
teac)iing must dd- much more. He must "modify the conditions of his work, expand' 
his role. ' Those instructors who have' gone into pUbl i_c programming, building • 
objectives and criterion tests around Classic, Theatre ind Asceqt^Qf-Ji|o.*,ej^V 
exampTarsof one type of role shift. Another fs the .instructor who builds media. 

• 1.6 " • ■ -■ ; 



reproducjible learning p,ac|<ages that can'ba used by students without ^ * 
his intenvention, thus magnifying Kis' influfence.^>^A* third is the instructor.*./ 
who takes rfespbn si blity for "^^t he p^irt-time faculty in his 
subject area, iraining 'them in wrUTnglj^^ strategj^,^ 
and molding them tnto a support Qroup. ^ And a fourth is "the instructor ^who 
^continual ly"and^ vigorously,pr.dmotes concerts, recitals, exhibits and other nbn- 
course related humanities programs at his college/ who employs more imaginative 
ways^of making the idea, of the humanfties a topic of public discussion. Some 
community colleges have periodic health fairs where members of the public are 
"invited in to have their blood pressure checked and ^X-rays taken. Every one 
of those should be countered with a humanities festit^al. 

There is yet anotjjer possible role, one that tombines the humanities with ' 
the two-year colleges'' move into ^community-based education,, hence would re- - / 
celve extens->ve support from the adniini'strators in most districts. Let us call 
this instructor a community scholar.^ Let us see him as academic advisor to > 
thfe comfliliity, wbr,h*ftg with a Uy adVi^ory commi|;tee^ The committee mi ght in- 
^clude ,local talent in the arts., university professors, b.usin^sm4n,^ laymen of 
any stripe. This community scholar wofrld see. himself as a full-time professional 
person. .He would have jclasses, comprised qf the usual "cVedit" students but he ^ 
would alp.work in ,the social processes bf the city ^ getting advice op neede^d 
courses^ curriculums, and social and cultural events, taking back to the catnpus 
idea^for programs to.be offered there ?fid elsewhere. 

ThiJS latter model would accommodate many needs not now being satisfied.- - * 
Primarily the community coll-ege needs a gommu^nity connection. It. needs lay 
advisors in the humanities, just'as it has in the many' occupational and para- 
professional fields. This connection. would alsb allow the instructor, hence the 
cntirl? canipu? conniunity^ to make input on eonimum'ty decisions, where a humanist 



•would have 'much to oH^r. ' TRat4 is the city council that calls on the "local 
,co*mniunity. col lege fa{;uTty -raemBer for advice when a- decisi'on.is to be reached 
on the iQcation ..of a park "or on the' preservation of an historical building. 
Yet if" a member of that council, were a member of an advi,sory Qommittee to the 
college's programs, ' the- neeaed' contract would, have been made in advance,' 

, The humanities are plagued by genuine'but nonetheless deluded apologists 
who spend «too much time 'quibbling over definitions— "Is political sciertce^- ' 
properly part of .the humanities?" "Does the study of musfc do as mucW for 
ttie student as the s^tudy of history?"— and not enough time^jjressing 
for^ broad-scale s&pport. Despite their good intentions, they fail to address* 
the main is^^s. Support for community colTfege humanities^ programs 
will come frbm ttfe communit^^ and from state and federal legislators'and agency 
^|f€Lads. And funding runs not necessarily to programs where student learning 
in any form is maximized; its routings are determined by 'political pro.cesses'.. 
^"Accordingly, it Js- impjartant to address the humanities' in a poiltical context 
intramural ly and, further,' to build an,^ extramural constituency that is supporti 
efforts of the National Endowment for the Humanities. Through its state-based 
-programs the .Endowment is trying to encourage humanists to go public, totaJCe 
poslti6ns^on issues affecting the quality of life, in their area. These efforts 
need to be furtbeired by indivj^fual instructors who have put their own work 
orientation on the line, • . % • 

And yet, humanists must nofr'jfepeat the errors ijadaJn'the 1930's.and 1940*s 
by the-sbcja-1 scientists who insisted tHtijt. studying- the social ^iences would 
lead people to good' citizenship. They sh'oih<^orargue""^ study of the 
Humanities will necessarily le^d^^l'e to hold^mire humane values. Rather ' 
•the humanities help people' gain a bettfer understanding of mam-^-s-^fxressiiii5_iif_ 
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himself, „ a virtue .in its own nght. |n pursuing the humanities, you ill the 
calleges should not hold thein private, withdrawn from the marketplace. | A 
positive approach must be taken, pointing\out that the humanities ^re not 
archaic; npt the property of 'fusty. academics. The humanities can be used in 
.the continuing debate over the quality^of life in America. The public needs 
people trained in hfmignistiq disciplines to provide information on and^ise 
questions abput the kind of 'genetic modifications we should ^have, the ^jality 
of .^ir and water, the patterns of energy use, the kihd ,of life that sholild be. 
Jed; Tfie humanities are not a frill; they are essential. . And they negd your 
'■ help. 
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